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often runs wild, in trying to depict the exploits
of Rama's monkey allies, and shows a tendency
to incoherency in composition and looseness in
technique.
Only a passing allusion can be made to the
remarkable series of sculptures which adorn the
great temple of Nakhon Vat, near Angkor, in
Cambodia, a vast structure exceeding Boro-
budur in dimensions, the outer walled enclosure
of it measuring two-thirds of a mile on each of its
four sides. We are not, however, concerned
with the magnificence of the architecture, details
of which are given by Fergusson, but with the
sculptures illustrating the Ramayana and Maha-
hharata which decorate the walls of the temple.
They are in very low relief, as they were not,
like the Borobudur sculptures, intended for open-
air effect, but for the reflected light of the magnifi-
cent colonnades under shelter of which they were
placed. The whole of them, about six and a
half feet in height and of an aggregate length of
about two thousand feet were originally gilt.
Casts of these fine sculptures are in the Ethno-
graphic Museum, Berlin, and in the Trocadero,
Paris, but they are not displayed to great advant-
age there for lack of space. The most striking
subject is the legend told in the Ramayana
of the Churning of the Ocean by the gods and
asuras, in order to procure amnta, the nectar
of immortality. This is treated with immense